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HIGHLIGHTS OF 1946 



Dollar sales volume in 1946—on cars, parts and accessories—made a gain of 1.4% 
over 1941. But this gain was offset by the increased costs of doing business, and the Com¬ 
pany showed a loss on its manufacturing operations. Packard car production, cut by 
shortages of parts and materials, totaled 42,102 units—equal to 62.9% of 1941 production. 



47 strikes in suppliers’ plants, and in such basic 

industries as coal and steel, were the main reason for reduced 
Packard car production in 1946. A secondary reason was 
the continuing scarcity of certain essential materials. 



Parts volume raised 141.2% over '41: To sustain 

dollar sales volume for Packard dealers, and to keep essential 
transportation rolling, Packard raised shipments of service 
parts to nearly two and one-half times prewar volume. 
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“Finest quality Packard ever built" sums up the com- 

ments from owners of 1946-model Packards. Expression from buyers, 
and the reduction of needed warranty adjustments, gave proof that 
owner satisfaction was the highest in Packard history. 



Volume taxi market: Continuing its long-range diversification 
program, Packard produced a limited number of heavy-duty taxicabs, 
soon had a back-log of orders for many more. This fleet, purchased in 
Detroit, was driven to Alaska for service there. 



Big Canadian market: Construction of this Packard headquarters 
building in Windsor, Ontario, indicated the growing importance of 
the Dominion market. Canadian deliveries, like those in the United 
States, were limited by low-volume car production. 


Overseas demand continued to rise. Long-established Packard 
distributerships throughout the world, like this one in Bombay, India, 
were allotted only 6% of Packard production during 1946. During the 
car shortage, Packard is placing domestic needs first. 



Dealer strength grew: With its postwar dealer expansion 

program completed, Packard concentrated on dealer improvement. 
During 1946, Packard dealers spent $3,000,000 on increasing and 
modernizing their facilities for serving Packard owners. 



Secret defense projects: In its Aircraft Engine Division at 
Toledo, Packard is developing—on behalf of the U. S. Army Air Forces 
—a turbo-jet engine for aircraft and guided missiles. It is described as 
"different and more efficient.” 
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Expanding marine engine market: Designs were 

completed, in 1946, on popular-size Packard marine engines 
for work boats and personal craft. Volume production is 
now under way in the Packard Marine Engine Division. 


Future-model tests were conducted throughout the 
year at the 500-acre Packard Proving Grounds, now com¬ 
pletely restored (at a cost to the Government of approxi¬ 
mately $600,000) after war service as a tank testing center. 



COMING SOON 

New from tires to top, America’s first 
all-new postwar Convertible was in¬ 
troduced at Packard dealer previews 
during the closing months of 1946. 
Quantity production is scheduled 
for June of this year, climaxing a 
$1,500,000 engineering and tooling 
program. 


A FIVE YEAR COMPARAT 

IVE SUMMARY OF 

PACKAI 

RD OPER 

ATIONS 


1946 

1945 

1944 

1943 

1942 

Net Factory Sales, Billings and Other Income 

$93,376,303 

$216,925,038 

$455,692,753 

$341,261,650 

$222,984,715 

Factory Wages and Salaries 

$27,002,848 

$65,611,250 

$138,349,825 

$115,933,138 

$78,397,311 

Total Taxes 

$ 2,835,971 

$6,091,459 

$24,081,000 

$24,998,850 

$14,897,280 

Taxes per Share of Common Stock 

$0.19 

$0.41 

$1.61 

$1.67 

$0.99 

For Contingencies and Post War Adjustments 

— 

— 

$1,000,000 

$1,000,000 

$2,000,000 

Consolidated Earnings 

$ 3,971,124 

$1,141,953 

$4,117,910 

$4,754,587 

$4,726,237 

Other Additions to Surplus 

$ 8,806,637* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dividends Paid 

— 

$2,248,701 

$1,499,134 

$1,499,134 

$1,499,134 

Balance to Surplus 

$ 4,835,513 

$1,106,748 

$2,618,776 

$3,255,453 

$3,227,103 

Net Working Capital 

$36,586,224 

$34,925,966 

$35,555,306 

$32,754,212 

$28,137,486 

Number of Stockholders at the Year-End 

117,525 

112,845 

111,012 

114,256 

115,717 

Factory Employees at the Year-End 

8,809 

10,844 

33,085 

35,948 

25,560 

* Reference is made to explanation of additions to surplus covered in the President's Message on Page 8. 
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HOW THE PACKARD 
WAS DIVIDED IN 


DOLLAR 

1946 



MATERIALS, SERVICES, REPLACEMENT FACILITIES, ETC. 

$71,357,154 



PAYROLLS $27,002,848 



TAXES $1,555,363 



LOSS FROM 
MANUFACTURING 
OPERATIONS 
$6,539,062* 


* Exclusive of $2,567,938 Net Profits from Sales Branches and Subsidiary Companies 


PACKARD IS OWNED BY 117,295 STOCKHOLDERS 


Public confidence in the Packard Motor Car Com¬ 
pany is clearly reflected in the large number of 
Packard shareholders. A total of 117,295 persons, 
including many Packard employees, have invested a 
portion of their savings in Packard. The average share 


holder owns 128 shares. Packard shareholders are 
found in nearly 8,000 different communities through¬ 
out the United States and Canada. A small group of 
foreign investors is divided among the many other 
countries of the world. 














(Tluiinu* UlriHtUmt 
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Whereas the death on Wednesday, September 4, 
of James Thayer McMillan takes from our midst 
one who served the company as an officer and 
director for thirty-two years; and 

Whereas in his death the Packard Motor Car 
Company and its officers and directors have 
sustained a real loss; 


Now, Therefore, this Board of Directors 
hereby acknowledges its sense of obligation for 
his long and faithful service. 



Reared in a Packard atmosphere, from boy¬ 
hood his interests were largely identified with the 
welfare of the company. A keen administrator of 
company affairs, his sound business judgment 
and kindliness of nature enabled him always to 
exert an uplifting influence in his relations with 
his fellow men. 

Be It Therefore Resolved, that this sincere 
expression of our sympathy be spread upon the 
minutes of the Board and a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to his family. 



President 


Chairman of the Board 













PACKARD BOARD 

OF DIRECTORS 

ALVAN MACAULEY 

Chairman of the Board 

GEO. T. CHRISTOPHER 

President and General Manager 


HENRY E. BODMAN ROBERT B. PARKER JOSEPH M. DODGE 

Member offirm of Bodman General Manager and Co-Partner of President, The Detroit Bank 

Long ley. Bogle, Middleton & Armstrong Packard Philadelphia Distributership 


J. G. VINCENT 

Vice-President of Engineering 

james McMillan 

General Manager, Detroit and 

Cleveland Navigation Company 


PACKARD OFFICERS 


ALVAN MACAULEY GEO. T. CHRISTOPHER 

Chairman of the Board President and General Manager 

HENRY E. BODMAN HUGH J. FERRY 

Vice-President and Vice-President and 

General Counsel Secretary-Treasurer 

J. G. VINCENT G. C. REIFEL 

Vice-President of Vice-President of 
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L. W. SLACK EUGENE C. HOELZLE 

Vice-President and Vice-President and 

General Sales Mgr. Comptroller 


MILTON TIBBETTS W. B. HOGE R. S. MARX 

Vice-President and Assistant Comptroller Assistant Secretary and 

Patent Counsel Assistant Treasurer 


ACTIVE SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

TRANSFER OFFICES 

Packard Motor Car Company of New York 

Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 

Packard Motor Car Company of Chicago 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York, New York 

Packard Motor Car Company of Canada, Limited 

REGISTRARS OF STOCK 

Packard Motor Car Company of Texas 

Detroit Trust Company, Detroit, Michigan 

Packard Motors Export Corporation 

City Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York City 

Packard Motor Sales Company 

AUDITORS Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


To be submitted to stockholders at the 
Annual Meeting in Detroit, April 21, 1947 


TO PACKARD STOCKHOLDERS: 

Industrially, the year 1946 gave an 
overall performance much along lines 
expected. 

Your Company, in the war years prior 
to 1946, made plans to operate under 
conditions of 

—a market of great demand for our 
products; 

—limited output of cars due to restricted 
materials; 

—high production costs caused by higher 
labor and material costs; ana 

—higher fixed expenses per unit of qut- 
put, due to lessened production. 

These plans called for adequate finances 
to carry an excessive inventory in process 
of manufacturing; the purchase of addi¬ 
tional machinery and equipment for 
future increased production (which had 
to be bought far in advance, due to de¬ 
livery delays); and an intensive long- 
range product research and engineering 
program. 

This planning has been carried out. We 
feel the Company is in an excellent posi¬ 
tion to improve its standing in the in¬ 
dustry. 

While it is always our desire to improve 
our industry position, it is not always pos¬ 
sible to be first in that improvement. For 
example, suppliers of critical materials— 


unable to meet unprecedented demands 
in 1946—allocated only a percentage of 
their products, on a percentage of what 
each company required in 1939, 1940 
and 1941. This penalized Packard sharply. 

But, despite this handicap, we pro¬ 
duced 42,102 cars in 1946. This output was 
62.9% of our 1941 volume. The industry 
as a whole in 1946 produced 57.8% of its 
1941 volume. We also produced a higher 
percentage of Eights and Super-Eights to 
Sixes. Thus, we increased our dollar sales 
volume to the maximum allowed by the 
restricted supplies of materials. 

For the first time in nearly two years, 
your Directors felt justified in authoriz¬ 
ing a cash dividend payable April 1, 1947 
—15 cents a share, or approximately 
$2,250,000, from earned surplus to stock¬ 
holders of record February 21, 1947. 

We believe your company, along with 
the Country, is now moving out of the 
woods of economic uncertainty. 

Many problems, of course, remain to 
be solved. But we are inclined to be 
reasonably optimistic, especially about 
the last half of 1947. Important devel¬ 
opments lie ahead of us. 

More about them later . . . now for a 
high-light financial review of 1946: 


FINANCIAL REVIEW 

Your Company added $4,835,513 to its 
consolidated earned surplus. 

Factory operations resulted in a loss of 
$6,539,062 before tax adjustment. How¬ 
ever, the operations of branches and 
sales subsidiary companies showed a 
profit of $2,567,938 after taxes. 

This combined loss of $3,971,124 was 
offset, and the addition to earned surplus 
accomplished, by 

—the carry-back provisions of the In¬ 
ternal Revenue Code, which indicate 
an estimated refund of $5,650,000 in 
Federal taxes on 1944 income: 

—an adjustment of $2,900,000 in re¬ 
serves set aside for war-time opera¬ 
tions but no longer required; and 
—additional fees of $256,637 received in 
1946 from war contracts terminated in 
1945 after deduction of federal taxes. 
The story behind these statistics is 
briefly this: 

Plant capacity was 100,000 cars a year. 
But only 42,102 Packards were produced 
—because of parts and materials short¬ 
ages, strikes in vendors’ plants, and 
Governmental restrictions. 

The Country learned in 1946 what we 
already knew—that the automobile in¬ 
dustry must have a steady flow of parts 
and materials from vendors’ plants in 
1,375 cities of 44 states; that a work 
stoppage in a remote part of the Country 
sometimes forces an entire plant in De¬ 
troit to shut down. 

Before going into some pertinent detail 
about the difficulties under which your 
Company operated in 1946, let’s compare 
the years 1946, 1945 and 1941—as re¬ 
viewed in the chart at left—remembering 
—that 1946 was a year of striving to 
increase car production in the face of 
almost insurmountable supply problems; 
—that 1945 was a year of transition from 
war to peacetime production; and 
—that 1941 was the last previous full 
year of car production, but also included 
considerable output of PT-Boat engines. 
Along with the three-year comparison, 
you’ll be interested to know that inven¬ 
tories of raw material, work in progress 
and finished automobiles totalled $15,- 
850,024 at the end of 1946, compared with 
$12,758,517 at the end of 1941. 

Capital and surplus totalled $58,865,236 
as of December 31, 1946, equivalent to 
$3.92 a share on the 15,000,000 shares of 
no par-value common stock outstanding. 



1946 

1945 

1941 

COMPARATIVE STUDY 

First 

Last 

Last 

Post-War 

War-Work 

Pre-War 


Car Year 

Year 

Car Year 

Number of Packard Cars Built 

42,102 

2,722 

66,906 

Factory Net Sales, Billing & 
Other Income 

$93,376,303 

$216,925,038 

$101,132,362 

Costs And Operating Expenses 

99,915,365 

214,026,400 

98,523,375 

Factory Profit Or Loss From 
Manufacturing Operations 
Before Federal Taxes 

$ 6,539,062 

$ 2,898,638 

$ 2,608,987 

Net Profit Or Loss From Oper¬ 
ations of Sales Branches & 
Subsidiary Companies 

2,567,938 

56,685 

752,337 

Total Profit Or Loss Before 
Reserve Adjustments & 
Federal Taxes On Factory 
Operations 

$ 3,971,124 

$ 2,841,953 

$ 3,361,324 

Total Reserve Adjustments 
Including Federal Taxes On 
Factory Operations 

8,806,637 

1,700,000 

1,300,000 

Net Additions To Earned Surplus $ 4,835,513 

$ 1,141,953 

$ 2,061,324 

Per Share Common Stock 

$ 0.322 

$ 0.076 

$ 0.137 























Further reconversion expenditures in 
1946 totalled $976,893. Of this amount, 
$662,753 was charged to the reserve pro¬ 
vided from war-year earnings. At the end 
of 1946, this reserve had a balance of 
$837,247, an amount needed to complete 
reconversion. 

As you know, we have been planning 
an ultimate plant capacity of 200,000 cars 
a year. Early in 1946, we achieved over¬ 
all plant capacity of 100,000 cars a year. 
At the end of the year, only the foundry 
and transmission and rear axle divisions 
remained to be equipped at the 200,000- 
car annual rate. 

THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS 

Getting back to some of the 1946 opera¬ 
tional difficulties: 

Your Company was able to operate its 
final assembly line only nine days out 
of the first 90. 

This discouraging start was caused by 
a strike in plants of our principal supplier 
of main and connecting rod bearings. On 
the heels of that followed major strikes in 
steel, coal, electricity and transportation. 

We lost 67 working days in 1946 as a 
result of vendors’ difficulties. 

We lost seven additional work days as 
a result of one stoppage in our own plant 
—an unauthorized walkout by mainte¬ 
nance employees. 

The chart at right shows, at a glance, 
how limiting factors were reflected in our 
car production—month by month. 

Biggest bottleneck for Packard—as well 
as the entire industry—was sheet steel. 
This, as you may know, comprises about 
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74% of the total steel in an average car. 
The same type of steel goes into refrigera¬ 
tors, bathtubs, kitchen ranges and many 
other products, for which there also has 
been an unprecedented demand. 

Throughout 1946, the steel producers 
were hampered by strikes, scrap shortages 
and wornout machinery. They couldn’t 
begin to meet the huge pent-up demand. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute 
recently reported, however, that addi¬ 
tional rolling mills—with annual capac¬ 
ity of 2,500,000 tons of new sheet and 
strip steel—will be operating by July, 
1947. That justifies some optimism! 


LABOR SITUATION 

Your Company entered into an agree¬ 
ment June 7, 1946, with Local 190, UAW- 
CIO covering hourly rated employees. It 
extends for a period of one year—and 
from year to year thereafter, unless modi¬ 
fied or terminated in line with its pro¬ 
visions. The Company also has addi¬ 
tional contracts, extending for varying 
periods of time, covering certain other 
groups of employees. 

During March, 1946 the Company in¬ 
creased wages 1814 cents an hour and 
salaries 15%. 


47 STRIKES 


IN SUPPLIERS’ 


PLANTS DURING 1946 


MANUFACTURER* OF: 

Bearings. 

Gaskets. 

Wiring Harness. 

Fuel Pumps—Air Cleaners. . . 

Shock Absorbers. 

Bearings. 

Switches. 

Camshafts. 

Sealed Beams. 

Seals. 

Bearings. 

Bearings. 


STRIKE 

START END 

10- 31-45 1-18-46 

11- 14-45 4-6-46 


11-21-45 3-27-46 


1-15-46 5-13-46 

1-18-46 5-6-46 

1-21-46 3-4-46 

1-21-46 3-18-46 


2-7-46 2-17-46 

Win. R’ways. 2-27-46 6-14-46 

Rubber Bumpers. 3-6-46 3-20-46 

Flex Tubing. 3-12-46 5-23-46 

Axle Housing. 3-25-46 4-29-46 


MANUFACTURER* OF: 

STRIKE 

START END 

Rubber Mldg. 

.... 3-27-46 

7-9-46 

Coal. 

.... 4-1-46 

6-13-46 

Bumper Guards. 

. .. . 4-2-46 

4-22-46 

Bumpers. 

.... 4-8-46 

6-19-46 

Sc. Mach. Parts. 

. . .. 4-12-46 

8-8-46 

Sc. Mach. Parts. 

. . . . 4-12-46 

8-10-46 

Sc. Mach. Parts. 

.... 4-12-46 

8-28-46 

Seals. 

.... 4-15-46 

8-12-46 

Driving Chains. 

.... 4-16-46 

4-22-46 

Steering Gears. 

.... 5-3-46 

5-4-46 

Paint. 

.... 5-14-46 

5-22-46 

Castings. 

_6-19-46 

9-16-46 

Bearings. 

_6-24-46 

3-3-47 

Switches. 

.... 7-1-46 

7-8-46 

Tool Kits. 

.... 7-5-46 

9-13-46 

Tubing. 

.... 7-8-46 

8-6-46 

Sc. Mach. Prod. 

.... 7-8-46 

8-28-46 


•Company names on file at Packard Factory. 


MANUFACTURER* OF: 


MAnurAbiuRtK 7 ur. 

START 

END 

Script. 

_ 7-11-46 

8-12-46 

Tubes. 

_ 7-11-46 

9-9-46 

Sc. Mach. Parts. 

. 7-15-46 

8-5-46 

Castings. 

. 7-17-46 

7-22-46 

Gen., Dist., Starters.... 

.7-18-46 

7-22-46 

Sponge Rubber Pads. 

. 7-19-46 

7-26-46 

Door Handles. 

. 7-24-46 

7-31-46 

Clutch Plaies. 

. 7-24-46 

12-23-46 

Tires, Mtr. Supports. . . . 

.... 7-25-46 

7-29-46 

Bendix Drives. 

. 8-5-46 

9-10-46 

Clips. 

. 8-29-46 

9-23-46 

Castings. 

. 8-30-46 

10-12-46 

Cush. Springs.. 

. 9-5-46 

9-6-46 

Shock Absorbers.. 

. 9-14-46 

9-23-46 

Tubings. 

.9-19-46 

10-28-46 

Shock Absorber. 

. 9-25-46 

10-16-46 


11-20-46 

12-7-46 

Ash Receivers. 

. 12-2-46 

12-23-46 
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The Detroit factory roll averaged 8,854 
employees during the year. As of Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1946, there were 8,809 employees, 
including 997 World War II veterans. 

Pending in Federal Courts are suits for 
$44,000,000 in alleged "portal to portal" 
wages and damages claimed by present 
and former employees of the main Detroit 
plant, as well as similar suits for an un¬ 
stated amount claimed by present and 
former employees of the Toledo plant. 

Also pending in Federal Court were 
suits for $1,765,000 in alleged "super- 
seniority" wages claimed by employees 
who contended they had been displaced 
by war veterans in the Detroit plant, as 
well as similar suits for an unstated 
amount claimed by employees at the 
Toledo plant. 

Additional overtime wage claims 
amounting to $210,000 have also been 
filed on behalf of certain plant protection 
employees, expeditors and technicians. 

Investigation of the facts involved in 
these law suits has not progressed far 
enough for us to give our opinion as to 
the possible loss that might be sustained 
by the Company. 

Your Company appealed to the U.S. 
Supreme Court from a ruling of the 
National Labor Relations Board requiring 
us to bargain collectively with a union 
representing the foremen. The decision has 
just been given: 5 to 4 against our plea. 

While we intend to abide by the ruling 
to the letter, it is our hope that a pro¬ 
gressive 80th Congress will recognize that 
our 374 foremen are the front-line of 
management, and will enact remedial 
legislation to preserve the dignity, au¬ 
thority, and independence of all foremen. 

If you feel that foremen cannot serve 
both a union and management at the 
same time, you may care to write your 
Congressmen to this effect. 

MERCHANDISING MOVES 

Among the 1946 bright spots was your 
Company’s production of service replace¬ 
ment parts—which more than doubled 
our best previous annual volume in 1945. 

New cars weren’t available in sufficient 
quantities; old cars were growing older. 
We were in good position to meet this 
increasing need, because sheet steel was 
not essentially involved and we could 
make most of the parts in our own plant. 

The production of parts brought in 
revenue for the Company and its dealers at 
a time when any revenue was welcome. But, 
equally as important, our parts volume en¬ 
abled us to maintain employment and keep 
necessary transportation in good repair. 


With new car sales opportunities 
sharply restricted, our dealers learned to 
reevaluate the parts and service phases of 
their operations. 

We take justifiable pride in now having 
the strongest sales organization in Pack¬ 
ard’s 48-year history. At year’s end, we 
had 2,055 dealers in the United States 
and Canada. Their facilities are more 
modern and extensive than ever before. 

In accordance with the plan outlined a 
year ago, we have withdrawn gradually 
from the retail business and reemphasized 
our role as wholesalers of new cars and 
parts. Zone offices have been established 
under the control of the Company or its 
subsidiaries. At the end of 1946, dis¬ 
tribution responsibility was divided among 
seven regional offices. Under these were 
33 zones, completely staffed to carry all 
phases of our sales plans to the dealers. 

In November, 1946, we were permitted 
by the United States Army Air Forces to 
announce that we were developing—on 
their behalf—a "different and more effi¬ 
cient type of turbo-jet engine for aircraft 
and guided missiles." This highly-impor- 
tant work in our Toledo and Willow Run 
facilities has been intensified. The facili¬ 
ties, owned by the Government, have 
been expanded until now they are among 
the most complete in the Country. 



On February 28, 1947, two Packard- 
built Rolls-Royce engines—with refine¬ 
ments developed at Toledo, in cooperation 
with the Air Materiel Command— 
powered the twin-Mustang Betty Jo in a 
record non-stop flight from Honolulu to 
New York City. 

Continuing our marine engine de¬ 
velopment for the Government, we have 
delivered a quantity of improved power- 
plants to the United States Navy. A 
marine engine of even greater size and 
power is scheduled for delivery to the 
Navy during the first half of 1947. 

Production of two new types of marine 
engines, marking Packard’s return to the 
pleasure- and commercial-boat field, al¬ 
ready has started. One of the new engines 
develops 150 horsepower with eight cylin¬ 
ders. The other produces 100 horsepower 
with six cylinders. They are supplements 


to the 13,000 powerplants which Packard 
built for all World War II PT-Boats. 

These new marine engines, both com- 
petively priced, are equipped with a 
finger-tip reverse gear control, eliminating 
the need for costly booster equipment 
and minimizing control linkage require¬ 
ments. Reduction gears are available in 
a popular range of ratios. 

NEW MODEL NEWS 

At the beginning of this report, we 
referred to "important developments 
ahead of us." We had in mind 

—the most intensive engineering research 
program in Packard history , now well 
under way; and 

—the new 1948 Packard Super-Eight 
Convertible, one outgrowth of this 
program (revealed on the cover). 

As 1946 began, we were producing only 
one model—the Packard Eight, in five- 
passenger touring sedan and club sedan 
body types. Production of the Packard 
Six was resumed in April; the Packard 
Super-Eight, in May; and the Packard 
Custom Super-Eight, in June. Deliveries 
of seven-passenger sedans, limousines 
and taxicabs—all parts of our planned 
diversification—also started in June. 

Our line of cars was thus broadened to 
engines of three different sizes and horse¬ 
power; eight different chassis models; and 
14 body types. 

We decided against any style or 
mechanical changes in 1946, for they 
would have necessitated a shutdown for 
retooling and rearrangement. There was 
an urgent need for new transportation of 
any kind—and we felt duty-bound to try 
to fulfill it, without delay on our part. 

This, of course, allowed more time for 
developing and proving new designs—as 
part of our long-range program. 

Foremost among these developments is 
the new 1948 Packard Super-Eight Con¬ 
vertible. We expect to start quantity 
production in June, supplementing the 
Clipper line. 

Everything in this Convertible is new 
—from the tires up. Approximately 








SI,500,000 was spent in engineering and 
tooling-up for this model alone—Packard’s 
first new convertible since 1941. Its 
introduction will not halt or delay pro¬ 
duction of current Clipper Eights or Sixes. 

The new Super-Eight Convertible has 
many outstanding features. Suffice it to 
say here, they include flush-contour 
styling—a fresh approach in automotive 
design, with no bumps or protrusions; 
and a new 145-horsepower engine, which 
contains the best of everything Packard 
has learned about powerplants since 1899. 
The Convertible will not have an auto¬ 
matic transmission because it has not yet 
been developed to our full satisfaction— 
and your Company believes the motoring 
public never should be used as a guinea pig. 

It is fitting that the Convertible is 
Packard’s first all-new postwar car, be¬ 
cause the Company customarily has been 
the style leader in this field. Packard has 
produced more convertibles in proportion 
to total output than any other company 
in the industry. 

Other important developments, result¬ 


ing from our program of engineering 
research, will be announced at the most 
favorable time. 

OUTLOOK FOR 1947 

To forecast results of operations for 
1947, we must assume that national and 
international events will not alter our 
national economy materially from the 
1946 level. 

On this basis we can look for an im¬ 
proved overall operation in 1947, regu¬ 
lated mostly by the available steel to 
produce cars. 

The first half of 1947 will not greatly 
improve in volume over the last half of 
1946. The last half of 1947 has possi¬ 
bilities of doubling the first half of the 
year. 

We have our facilities installed to take 
advantage of this production if materials 
are available. Our dealer strength and 
factory sales organization give us assur¬ 
ance to market any possible output on an 
economical basis. 

Granting that we may be in a competi¬ 


tive selling job before the end of 1947, 
we feel that the completely new designed 
cars being introduced during the middle 
half of the year have advanced styling 
and performance that will give us an 
increased volume of business to complete 
the year’s program we are forecasting. 

With confidence that with hard work 
we will make definite progress toward our 
planned output of 200,000 cars per year, 
I close my message for 1946. 

March 10, 1947 


Cordially yours, 



President 


For The Board Of Directors 



PACKARD PREPARED FOR HEAVY CAR DEMAND 


U. S. CAR REGISTRATIONS (all makes) 

1941 

27,710,111 

1148 

25,1 42,027 

Increased service parts production has kept thousands 
of over-age cars from tne scrap pile as indicated here. 

They are badly in need of replacement. 


PACKARD POTENTIAL CAPACITY 


PREWAR: POSTWAR: 

IM.000 CARS PER YEAR 200.000 CARS PER YEAR 

In its postwar planning, Packard mapped a program for 
doubling its best prewar volume, with potential pro¬ 
duction capacity increased to 200,000 cars per year. 





AGE OF CARS IN SERVICE 

Industry: 

1 S41 ■ 

Packard: 

1141 ———_ 4 2/11 YEARS 
1 >4S ^— I 1/10 YEARS 

The urgent need for new cars is graphically illustrated 
here. Comparative figures on Packard reflect the rising 
volume of Packard production in recent years. 


5i£ YEARS 


I YEARS 


PACKARD DEALER ORGANIZATION 




1141: 

2J55 DEALERS 


The Packard dealer organization today is the finest and 
strongest in Packard history, capable of merchandising 
the increased car production volume of future years. 
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PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY (A Michigan 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 

Cash. $17,794,924 

United States and Canadian Government securities at cost and 

accrued interest, not over market ($324,943 Canadian).... 13,174,099 

Accounts and installment notes receivable, less reserves. 3,225,172 


Estimated recovery of 1944 Federal taxes on income under carry¬ 


back provisions of the Internal Revenue Code. 5,650,000 

Unbilled costs under cost-plus-fee contracts. 591,686 


Inventories, at or below cost— 


Raw materials and work in process 
Automobiles. 


$14,334,636 

1,515,388 15,850,024 

$56,285,905 


OTHER ASSETS : 

Mortgage and miscellaneous investments. $ 277,256 

Estimated refunds of subsidiary companies’ prior years’ Federal 

taxes on income. 126,728 403,984 


PROPERTY ACCOUNTS: 

Land, at cost— 


For manufacturing purposes. 

For distribution purposes. 

.$ 1,915,522 

. 3,919,033 

$ 5,834,555 

Buildings, plant equipment, etc., at cost— 

Manufacturing properties.. 

Reserves for depreciation. 

.$23,622,946 

. 9,448,752 

14,174,194 

Distribution properties. 

Reserves for depreciation. 

.$ 7,730,109 

. 3,782,980 

3,947,129 


Rights, privileges, franchises and inventions. 1 23,955,879 


DEFERRED CHARGES: 

Prepaid insurance and other expenses. 419,149 

$81,064,917 
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(See accompanying notes 







































Corporation) AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


SHEET — December 31, 1946 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 

Accounts payable and accruals. 

Reserves for cost adjustments, wholesale discount, product 
warranty, etc. 

Reserve for plant reconversion. 

Advance by the United States Government in respect of termi¬ 
nated contract. 

Reserve for income taxes and renegotiation refund... 


RESERVE for contingencies 


CAPITAL STOCK: 

Common (authorized 25,000,000 shares of no par value) 

Issued 15,000,000 shares. 

(Includes 8,660 shares issued to trustee for account of 
company, not carried as an asset) 


CAPITAL SURPLUS (no change in 1946) 


EARNED SURPLUS since May 1, 1935 


At December 31, 1945. $12,013,002 

Addition for the year 1946 . 4,835,513 

At December 31, 1946. 


$11,005,468 

3,566,939 

837,247 

644,105 

3,645,922 

$19,699,681 

2,500,000 


30,000,000 


12,016,721 


16,848,515 

$81,064,917 


o financial statements) 
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PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY and Subsidiary Companies 


STATEMENT OF INCOME For the Year Ended December 


Sales of automobiles, service parts, and other products including $21,110,657 
costs and fees under cost-plus-fee contracts. 

Other Income: 

Interest, rentals, etc. 

Gain on sale of plant equipment. 


Cost of products sold including $21,028,011 costs under cost-plus-fee con¬ 


tracts .-. $95,620,378 

Selling, general, and administrative expenses. 4,294,987 

Loss from manufacturing operations. 


Profit from wholesale and retail operations of sales branches and subsidiary 
companies after providing $1,206,877 for United States and Canadian 
taxes on income. 

Loss before tax recovery and reserve adjustments. 

Estimated refund of 1944 Federal taxes on income resulting from carry back 


of 1946 operating loss and unused excess profits tax credit. 5,650,000 

Additional fees received in 1946 on war contract terminated in 1945 less 

applicable Federal taxes on income. 256,637 

Reserves provided in prior years for cost adjustments, etc., no longer required 2,900,000 


Addition to earned surplus in 1946 


Provision for depreciation in 1946 amounted to $1,678,363 


31, 1946 


$92,815,049 

322,032 

239,222 


$93,376,303 


99,915,365 


$ 6,539,062 


2,567,938 


$ 3,971,124 


8,806,637 


$ 4,835,513 


(See accompanying notes to financial statements) 






























NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


December 31 , 1946' 


Notes: 


Renegotiation for 1944 has been settled and the refund which was agreed upon has been charged 
to reserves previously provided. Adequate provision has been made in the reserves for income 
taxes and renegotiation refund to cover the refund, if any, which may be required for 1945 
on the basis of the settlement for the prior year. 

Expenditures in 1946 for reconversion of plant facilities for use in automotive production 
amounting to $662,753 were charged to the reserve for plant reconversion provided 
from income in the war years. It is believed that the balance of $837,247 remaining in the 
reserve at December 31, 1946, is adequate to cover expenditures necessary to complete the 
plant reconversion. 

Reference is made to the comments in the President’s letter (page 10) regarding the suit 
pending at December 31, 1946, for "portal to portal” wages in the amount of $44,000,000. 


To the Board of Directors and 
the Stockholders of 

Packard Motor Car Company: 

We have examined the consolidated balance sheet of Packard Motor Car Company and its 
subsidiary companies at December 31, 1946 and the related statement of income for the year. Our 
examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards applicable in the 
circumstances and included such tests of the accounting records and other supporting evidence 
and such other procedures as we considered necessary. 

In our opinion, the accompanying statements present fairly the position of Packard Motor Car 
Company and its subsidiary companies at December 31, 1946, and the results of their operations 
for the year in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis con¬ 
sistent with that of the preceding year. 

PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 

Certified Public Accountants 

Detroit 

March 1, 1947 
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Clipper Eight 


Clipper Super Eight 



PACKARD 

PRODUCTS 



Clipper Taxicab 



Marine Engines Special-Purpose Chassis 



Service Parts and Accessories 


LITHO IN U. S. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 








































